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SUPPOSITION: A MODERN APPLICATION 


IMILARITIES between problems of medieval logic and cer- 

tain contemporary issues have been widely recognized. They 
are not restricted to theories concerning the status of universals. 
Such theories, however, are seldom, if ever, irrelevant. Although 
there are important differences of emphasis, analogies can be found 
in the details of analysis. Contemporary linguistic analysis has 
developed in the light of highly abstract artificial formal lan- 
guages. Difficulties are encountered in the levels of abstraction 
and in the relationship to ordinary language. Medieval analysis 
was based upon ordinary language in an attempt at its reforma- 
tion. Difficulties arose in the effort to manipulate complex formal 
relations without adequate symbolization. A meeting point be- 
tween past and present can be found, however, in recent analysis 
of examples stated in ordinary language. In the following article, 
a few twentieth-century issues will be explored in terms of four- 
teenth-century logic. The late medieval theory of supposition 
offers.an interpretation of ontological reference and what might 
be regarded as the existential assumption, a theory of meaning and 
truth, and a formulation of truth conditions. It was developed 
with reference to ordinary language, and, as the word ‘supposition’ 
suggests, it emphasizes the hypothetical nature of discourse. 

We can begin with ‘‘Quine’s gambit.’’ In an effort to combat 
the exaggerated realism of McX and Wyman, Quine argues that 
singular terms may be expanded into singular descriptions and 
eliminated after the fashion of Russell. It is Quine’s thesis that 
all the reference of language is carried by its variables of quantifi- 
cation. In this way he would permit us to discuss and at least 
deny the existence of Pegasus without committing ourselves to an 
ontology containing such a being. He would also avoid unneces- 
sary realism with respect to universals. According to Quine, 
‘Some dogs are white’ says that some things that are dogs are 
white; and in order that this statement be true, the things over 
which the bound variable ‘something’ ranges must include some 


1W. V. O. Quine, From a Logical Point of View, Harvard University 
Press, 1953, p. 8. 
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white dogs but need not include doghood or whiteness.2 How 
might a medieval logician play this game? 

Let us consider a popular fourteenth-century analysis.* It was 
pointed out that there is a difference between the question of the 
significance of a proposition and the question of its truth. The 
truth of a proposition is dependent upon its ‘supposition’. We 
may be aware of the significance of a proposition regardless of 
whether that proposition is true. Significance is a characteristic 
of its terms. Terms can be significant regardless of whether they 
are related to one another within a propositional form. But when 
we encounter these significant terms combined into a proposition, 
we suppose that the subject term can denote a being or beings 
(quantification is determined by syncategorematic terms such as 
‘some’ and ‘all’) existing at the time indicated by the copula and, 
in the case of an affirmative proposition, that the predicate term 
can at that time denote whatever is denotable by the subject. The 
proposition ‘Some dogs are white’ is true if that which can be 
denoted by the term ‘dog’ can also be denoted by the term ‘white’ 
within the time range of ‘are’. The difference between the sig- 
nificance and the supposition of a language sign rests upon the 
difference between the function of expressing designation and the 
function of positing something identifiable through awareness of 
this designation ; supposition involves the logical or syntactical rela- 
tion of predication.* 

A term has supposition in that it ‘supposes’ a denotatum, re- 
gardless of whether or not it actually denotes. It is possible, there- 
fore, for one to know what the terms of a proposition stand for, 
i.e., what is posited by the terms of a proposition, without knowing 
whether or not that proposition is true. A discovery of the truth 
of a proposition is dependent upon an investigation of what is 
posited by it, ie., an investigation of its supposition. This might 
be stated in another way: one may know a proposition as an 
hypothesis, one may know what is posited by the terms of a proposi- 


2 Ibid., p. 13. 

3 Ioannes Buridanus: Sophismata Buridani, Antoine Denidel and Nicholas 
de la Barre (Paris, ca. 1496/1500; GKW no. 5757). From film of copy at 
Harvard College Library. No pagination. Chapter 2. The Sophismata of 
John Buridan, master of logic at the University of Paris in the fourteenth 
century, offers an extensive development of the logic of the period. A similar - 
analysis is to be found in the works of Buridan’s disciple, Albert of Saxony. 
Many of the distinctions in this logie were traditional within the so-called 
‘terminist’ texts, and can be traced to the thirteenth-century work of Peter of 
Spain. 

4E. Moody, Truth and Consequence in Mediaeval Logic, Amsterdam: 
North-Holland Publishing Co., 1953, p. 23. 
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tion without knowing whether or not that proposition is true. The 
truth of such a proposition would have to be determined by 
verification—in other words, by investigation of supposition. 
Verification of supposition depends upon the establishment of 
denotation. It requires an investigation of that which is posited 
by the proposition in extension. Ultimately a determination of 
the truth of a proposition is dependent upon empirical demon- 
stration. 

This is not a purely formal logie such as the logics of our own 
day. Insofar as propositions are related to one another as regards 
their truth or falsity, material conditions to be established through 
denotation are to be taken into account. Synecategorematic terms, 
together with the order of terms, give a proposition its form. But 
it is the categorematic terms, i.e., the subject and predicate terms, 
about which we make our suppositions, and these provide a proposi- 
tion with its ‘matter’. This distinction underlies the traditional 
square of opposition. It is not the form of propositions alone 
which accounts for these relations, but the form of propositions 
plus their matter as provided by the categorematic terms. As they 
are relationships concerning truth and falsity, they involve verifica- 
tion with respect to extension. With the exception of paradoxical 
propositions which contain self-reference and require special 
analysis,® it is required and sufficient for the truth of an affirmative 
particular proposition that the subject and the predicate stand for 
the same thing or things (have the same supposition). A true 
affirmative universal is true if the predicate term stands for what- 
ever the subject term stands for. And every false affirmative 
particular is false because the subject and the predicate do not 
stand for the same thing. A false universal affirmative is false 
because the predicate term does not stand for everything for which 
the subject stands, and every negative particular which is true is 
true because of this. A universal negative is true if the subject 
and predicate do not stand for the same thing. So it is that the 
relation of contradiction is established. Whatever is the cause of 
the truth of one of a pair of contradictory propositions is the cause 
of the falsity of the other. 

This interpretation is interesting in the light of the modern 
convention of existential import. According to the modern theory, 
the truth of a particular proposition assumes that there are mem- 
bers of the subject class while the truth of a universal proposition 
makes no such assumption. Following this convention, both uni- 


5 Ibid., Ch. V, Section 17. L. N. Roberts, ‘‘Every Proposition is False— 
a Medieval Paradox,’’ Tulane Studies in Philosophy, Vol. II, 1953. 
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versals are true if there are no members of the subject class and a 
particular proposition cannot be true unless there are members of 
the subject class. On the other hand, according to the medieval 
interpretation, if either the subject or the predicate of an affirma- 
tive categorical proposition stands for nothing, that proposition is 
false. It is to be remembered, however, that the modern con- 
vention was developed in relation to a purely formal logic. 

These distinctions are also interesting in view of Church’s 
modification of Quine. Church argues that ontological commit- 
ment should be associated specifically with the existential quantifier 
rather than bound variables generally. One reason for this is 
that it might be desirable to eliminate the rules of quantifiers 
which compel the variables to have a non-empty range. He re- 
marks that ‘‘we might wish to use variables with a particular 
range about which we do not know whether it is empty. And even 
in the ease of variables with such a range as that of physical ob- 
jects, though the non-emptiness of the range may be regarded as 
certain, it would seem that the non-emptiness of the range should 
not be demonstrable on logical grounds alone.’’® His second rea- 
son is that the application of Quine’s criterion is indirect in the 
ease of ontological commitment to a proper part of the range of 
a variable. He remarks that it involves an intensional notion. 
Commitment to unicorns is not the same as commitment to purple 
cows even though both classes are empty. As has been seen, sup- 
position is hypothetical in any case. There is a difference between 
knowing a proposition as an hypothesis and establishing its sup- 
position, i.e., establishing its verification. This applies to par- 
ticular as well as universal propositions. It also involves a recog- 
nition of the ‘matter’ of the categorematic terms. 

Quine refers to ‘whiteness’ in his example concerning white 
dogs. As has been indicated, this is not involved in the supposi- 
tion of the term ‘white’. In fourteenth-century analysis, it does, 
however, involve what was known as ‘appellation’. It was held 
that all terms are to be reduced to their simplest elements ‘and 
allowances made for any connoted forms which might affect their 
denotation. Some terms connote extrinsic conditions whose satis- 
faction determines the supposition of the terms in question. This 
is not the case with simple substantive terms such as ‘dog’. Any- 
one who is familiar with the conventional significance of these 
terms can discover what (if anything) they denote in a proposi- 
tion without a consideration of any other form. On the other 
hand, some terms ‘call for’ a recognition of some condition of sup- 


6A. Church, ‘‘Symposium: Ontological Commitment,’’ The Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. LV, No. 23 (Nov. 6, 1958), p. 1013, note 1. 
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position; and, indeed, in some cases supposition can even be de- 
stroyed when these formally implied conditions are taken into ae- 
count. (This is what happens in the analysis of fictions.) All 
relational terms, for example, have appellation. Before any sup- 
position can be made with respect to the term ‘father’ both the 
relation ‘x has generated y’ and the argument ‘y’ (i.e., ‘child’) 
must be considered. What is more, appellation may be privative; 
e.g., the term ‘blind’ denotes an eye, but it connotes sight. Fur- 
thermore, according to some logicians,’ terms of some of the ac- 
cidental categories ‘appell’ their abstract forms. For example, if 
the term ‘white’ is used in a proposition, it is supposed to denote 
something which is white, but it appells whiteness. In this cate- 
gory, the form may or may not be an attribute of that which can 
be denoted by the term ‘white’ at some time or other. 

This brings us back to Pegasus. Medieval analysis concerns 
the chimera. Of course, these two creatures are no more to be 
confused than are unicorns and purple cows, but perhaps they do 
belong in the same zoo. Such terms were subjected to careful 
analysis by logicians in the late middle ages and they were not 
rejected as devoid of meaning. Language can contain terms for 
which no supposition can be established. It was held that fictions 
ean be given nominal definitions in which their lack of supposition 
is disclosed. According to this interpretation, any affirmative 
categorical proposition containing a fiction used in a literal sense 
to refer to an existent non-linguistic entity will be false. Fictions 
may be denied without commitment. 

In this late medieval logic, meaningfulness is assumed as a 
characteristic of the terms of a proposition which may be true or 
false. According to introductory texts,® a sound such as ‘biff- 
baff’ represents nothing. A significant sound is one which when 
heard represents something as ‘man’ represents man and as the 
groan of the infirm represents sorrow, while the bark of a dog may 
represent anger or joy. Some of these sounds are naturally sig- 
nificant while others signify conventionally. The naturally sig- 
nificant, such as the groan or the bark, represent the same to all 
men, while the significance of a word such as ‘man’ is dependent 
upon convention. Through the conventions of language, sig- 
nificant terms such as ‘species’, ‘genus’, ‘noun’, and ‘number’ 


7 J. Buridan, op. cit., ch. 4, sophisma 6. 

8See my forthcoming article, ‘‘A Chimera is a Chimera: A Medieval 
Tautology,’’ in Journal of the History of Ideas. , 

®See Ioannes Buridanus, Perutile Compendium totius logice Ioannis 
Buridani (Venice, 1499). Cf. Petri Hispani Summulae Logicales, ed. I. M. 
Bochenski, O.P. (Turin, Marietti, 1947). 
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which refer to other signs are developed *° and fictions find their 
way into discourse. 

The theory of supposition is not to be confused with a principle 
of verification such as that advocated by Ayer and others of the 
twentieth century. Although certain similarities can be observed 
in the analysis of language and in the empirical interpretation of 
the simple proposition upon which the logic is based, the medieval 
logic is not concerned with criteria of meaning but with criteria 
of logical truth. The logic is developed through analysis of sig- 
nificant discourse and meaningfulness is assumed as a characteristic 
of the terms of a proposition. Since verification applies to proposi- 
tions composed of significant terms, any attempt to restrict sig- 
nificance to verifiability would involve the theory in circularity. 

The theory of supposition would apply to propositions which we 
believe to be true even though we do not know whether the class 
referred to is or is not empty. According to a recent text," the 
acceptance of an existential assumption would require us to treat 
statements about hydrogen bombs as meaningless or false before 
the development of such bombs. Following fourteenth-century 
analysis, statements of this sort could be entertained as hypotheses. 
It would be possible to have hypothetical knowledge of such entities, 
to draw appropriate conclusions concerning them, and to determine 
the validity of arguments regarding them without knowing whether 
the premises were actually true or false. The same applies to 
universal affirmative statements which we make without assuming 
or claiming that the subject class has any members. The state- 
ment ‘Anyone who sells ten tickets will be given a free ticket’ is 

10 According to Albert of Saxony, these are terms of ‘second intention’, 
i.e., they are mental terms which signify things which are signs whereas terms 
of ‘first intention’ signify things which are not signs. The spoken or written 
terms which are conventional signs of other things are terms of ‘first imposi- 
tion’, while spoken or written terms which conventionally signify the signs of 
other things are of ‘second imposition’ (Albertus De Saxonia, Perutilis Logica 
Magistri Alberti De Saxonia, ed. by Petrus Aurelius Sanutus (Venice 1522), 
Tract. I, Ch. 9). Buridan distinguishes between ‘personal’ and ‘material’ 
supposition. A term has personal supposition when as subject or predicate of 
a proposition it stands for what is ultimately signified; e.g., the term ‘man’ 
stands for men in the proposition ‘a man is running’. A term has material 
supposition when it stands for itself, for the members of the class of sounds 
or marks similar to it, or for its immediate signification which is the concept 
upon which its significance depends, e.g., the term ‘man’ in the proposition 
‘Man is a species’ (J. Buridan, Perutile Compendium, Tract. IV). Compare 
a recent discussion of problems arising in connection with abstract terms such 
as ‘class’: J. Kaminsky, ‘‘Chureh on Ontological Commitment,’’ The Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. LVI, No. 10 (May 7, 1959). 

11 J. Blyth, A Modern Introduction to Logic, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1957, p. 60. 
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true if identity of supposition of the subject and predicate can be 
determined within the range of the future as indicated by the 
term ‘will’. It is false if such is not the case. 

Strawson has blamed the trichotomy ‘either true or false or 
meaningless’ for the hesitancy which has developed in accepting 
a ‘realistic’ view with respect to the assumption of existence.’* He 
criticizes this trichotomy as containing a confusion between sen- 
tences and statements. Strawson argues that the sentence ‘All 
John’s children are asleep’ is not meaningless although John has 
no children. It is perfectly significant. But the question of 
truth or falsity does not arise in connection with the sentence. It 
is only about statements made by the use of the sentence that the 
question of truth or falsity can arise; and about these it can some- 
times fail to arise. According to Strawson, the sentence ‘All 
John’s children are asleep’ when John has no children is not mean- 
ingless but neither is it true or false. Strawson suggests the pos- 
sibility of interpreting the four Aristotelian forms of the square of 
opposition ‘‘as forms such that the question of whether statements 
exemplifying them are true or false is one that does not arise unless 
the subject class has members.’’** It is by means of this analysis 
that he would solve the interpretation problem of traditional logic 
and would show that ‘‘the naive view that the interpretation prob- 
lem is simply to equate the constants of the system with their 
standard or typical employment in ordinary speech is with a few 
reservations the correct one.’’ ** 

As can be observed, Strawson’s theory is in many ways quite 
close to the fourteenth-century logic which we have been follow- 
ing. Within the medieval logic, however, the distinction is not 
between sentence and statement but between significance and sup- 
position. According to this logic, the terms of the proposition 
‘All John’s children are asleep’ are meaningful even though they 
possess no supposition when combined to form this proposition. 
The proposition, therefore, is neither meaningless nor true. Since 
it is an affirmative proposition the subject term of which stands 
for nothing, the proposition is false. But Strawson argues that 
there is no need to be led to such a conclusion although it would 
be a kind of logical absurdity to say ‘All John’s children are 
asleep ; but John has no children’, and we may be tempted to think 
of this kind of logical absurdity as a straightforward self-contradic- 
tion. Strawson offers the following explanation : 

12 P, F,. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Theory, London, Methuen and 
Co., Ltd., 1952, p. 174. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., p. 164. 
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For if a statement S presupposes a statement S' in the sense that the truth 
of S' is a precondition of the truth-or-falsity of S, then of course there will be 
a kind of logical absurdity in conjoining 8S with the denial of S*. This is 
precisely the relation, in our imagined case, between the statement that all 
John’s children are asleep (S) and the statement that John has children, that 
there exist children of John’s (S'). But we must distinguish this kind of 
logical absurdity from straightforward self-contradiction. It is self-contradic- 
tion to conjoin S with the denial of S' if S' is a necessary condition of the 
truth, simply of 8. It is a different kind of logical absurdity to conjoin S 
with the denial of S' if S' is a necessary condition of the truth or falsity of S. 
The relation between S and 8! in the first case is that S entails St. We need 
a different name for the relation between S and S' in the second case; let us 
say, as above, that S presupposes §*.15 


Perhaps the medieval position with respect to the falsity of a 
proposition the terms of which possess no supposition can be 
clarified by a consideration of the formulation of truth conditions. 
As has been seen, the truth value of any proposition is hypothetical 
in that it is dependent upon empirical verification, an act of 
identification involving non-linguistic being. In the establishment 
of such verification, however, certain formal factors must be taken 
into account and the recognition of these is the task of the logician. 
It is to be understood that propositions of different form may have 
different truth conditions, i.e., conditions under which those propo- 
sitions can be regarded as true. The truth conditions of a propo- 
sition of A form such as the above example can be given the fol- 
lowing interpretation: We shall let ‘a’ symbolize any subject term 
and ‘b’ symbolize any predicate term. We can use ‘@ gubscript’ tO 
symbolize anything which can be denoted by ‘a’ and ‘D gubscript’ to 
indicate anything which can be denoted by ‘b’. With this sym- 
bolism, the truth conditions of an A proposition as formally de- 
termined by the supposition of terms can be summarized as follows: 
‘Every @ is b’ is true (if ‘Every a is b’ is stated) and if a, is (0, or by or b, 
... ) and a, is (b, or b, or bg... ) and a, is (b, or b, or bg...) ... ete. for 
everything which can be denoted by ‘a’ and for something which can be de- 
noted by ‘b’. 

As has been remarked above, it is a necessary condition of the 
truth of an affirmative categorical proposition that the terms have 
the same supposition. With respect to the example ‘All John’s 
children are asleep’, to deny that John has children would be to 
deny the conjuncts a;*d9‘d3...ete. It would therefore constitute 
a rejection of necessary conditions for the truth of the proposition. 
Letting S be the proposition ‘All John’s children are asleep’, we 
see that it is, at the level of S,, a ‘precondition’ for the truth of S 
that a contradiction between S and what might be stated ‘No 
children are John’s’ arises. It arises on the level of what is ‘pre- 
15 Ibid., p. 175. 
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supposed’ by the proposition and thus the logical absurdity results 
and the proposition may be regarded as false. 

Strawson remarks, however, that one of the merits of the inter- 
pretation which he proposes for the traditional forms is that ‘‘ while 
the existence of the members of their subject-classes is not a part of 
what is asserted in such statements, it is, in the sense we have 
examined, presupposed by them. It is this last feature which 
makes it impossible to regard assertions of existence as either the 
whole, or conjunctive or disjunctive parts, of the sense of such 
ordinary statements as ‘All the men at work on the scaffolding 
have gone home’ or ‘Some of the men are still at work’.’’ ** 

Langford offers a stronger rejection. He argues that one may 
be tempted to interpret general propositions as conjunctions and 
disjunctions of their values—or rather of the values of the matrices 
upon which they are constructed, but such an interpretation cannot 
be carried out. His analysis supports this view: 

Let us take, as a simple example, the proposition ‘‘ Everything is extended,’’ 
and represent it by (X)-F(X). We are inclined to say that this is really a 
shorthand way of stating a long conjunction, F(X,)-F(X,.)...., where X,, 
X,, . . . either name or uniquely describe particular things. And similarly, 
there is a temptation to say the (9X)-F(X) means what is meant by F(X, 

he would have to be aware of what things there were which 
were named or described by X,, Xz, ... Clearly, the existence of those particular 
things is not implied by the proposition ‘‘ Everything is extended,’’ which is in 
fact not existential at all, but of the form —(3X)-F(X). And the same will 
be true of F(X,) V F(X,)V... as contrasted with (9X)-F(X). We can 
know that something is extended by making a particular observation, but we 
cannot know a proposition of this disjunctive form without knowing about the 
existence of each of the things represented by X,, Xa... .17 


But Strawson’s interpretation need not be regarded as opposed to 
the medieval analysis which, unlike Langford’s, accepts the ex- 
istential assumption. There is a difference, as Strawson seems to 
suggest, between indicating the extensional conditions of verifica- 
tion and holding that a general proposition, for example, asserts 
these conditions of verification by singulars. A general proposi- 
tion may be said to assert the single ‘function’ for all values, or 
for some values, without asserting the values themselves in 
conjunctive or disjunctive form. In the quantified sentence, we 
state the function for its values, and not the values for or of 
the function. Furthermore, according to fourteenth-century anal- 
ysis, the set of denotata may be exhaustive not merely of actual 
values but of the ‘total range’ which includes possible as well as 
actual values. A universal proposition such as ‘Everything is 
16 Ibid., p. 178. 


17C, I, Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic, New York, Century, 
1935, p. 316. 
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extended’ can therefore be asserted as an hypothesis the truth of 
which one may never completely determine. So it is that although 
a conjunctive or disjunctive set is not asserted in the universal 
proposition such a set is implicit in the truth of the proposition 
and may thus affect its relation with other propositions insofar 
as truth or falsity is concerned. 

The theory of logical truth as related to the supposition of terms 
reveals the fundamental empiricism upon which this logic rests. 
Truth is to be determined by the establishment of denotation. 
Existence is assumed on the basis of analysis of the conditions 
underlying the truth of a proposition and these conditions are a 
factor in determining the relations between propositions with 
respect to their truth or falsity. As has been seen, the logic is 
extensional, but the extensional element is introduced through the 
‘matter’ of the categorematie terms of a proposition. It is not a 
question of purely formal distinctions as these categorematie terms 
possess significance and can be used to refer to non-linguistic 
being. It is to be recognized that this logie of the fourteenth 
century was based upon a eareful analysis of ordinary language. 
Although it became highly formalized, it was not a purely formal 
logic such as the symbolic systems of our own times. It was not 
a logic in which the problem of interpretation was developed, for 
interpretation was naively assumed. It was not designed to order 
complex levels of mathematical abstraction but to clarify com- 
munication within debate. It was a product of the analysis of 
language as used in empirical discourse. As such it offers a theory 
of logical truth as restricted by the limitations of man’s empirical 
knowledge to hypotheses and suppositions. Supposition does not 
involve ‘commitment’ in any dogmatic sense of the word. As to 
the problem of universals, apparently the issues were almost as 
complex in the fourteenth century as they are today. 


Loutse Nisset Ropers 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


MORE ON ‘‘THE LOGIC OF DISCOVERY ’’ 


Mr. Donald Schon has remarked (this JourNaL, Vol. LVI, May 
21, 1959, pp. 500-503) ambiguities in my paper ‘‘The Logic of 
Diseovery’’ (this JournaL, Vol. LV, December 4, 1958, pp. 1073- 
1089). My distinction between the logic of proof and the logic 
of discovery was marred by a failure to distinguish what justifies 
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the proposal of hypotheses from descriptions of the processes in- 
volved in formulating hypotheses. Mr. Schon’s objection was not 
effectively blocked by my exposition. In fact, he has stimulated 
thought about the entire issue, a little of which I would like to 
set out here. 

The salient distinction of ‘‘The Logie of Discovery’’ consisted 
in separating 


(1) Reasons for accepting an hypothesis, H, from 
(2) Reasons for suggesting H in the first place. 


This distinction seems worth preserving. I am gratified that 
Schon agrees. The burden of the previous article was to establish 
that the difference between (1) and (2) was fundamentally logical 
in type. But Mr. Schon claims that (2), as I discussed it, fails 
to separate (2a) the processes genetically responsible for the 
suggestion of H, from (2b) the justification for suggesting H in the 
first place. Clearly, H’s original formulation might not have 
any justification, even though it will have a genesis. After making 
this distinction Schon then melts (2a) and (2b) together (ef., 
op. cit., p. 503) in a questionable manner. He argues that some- 
thing logical underlies the processes which lead to the initial 
suggestion of an H. I doubt this. Schon seems only to have 
collapsed logical and psychological factors together into something 
he calls ‘‘methodology.’’ But this leaves him prone to the same 
objection he made to (2) above. However that may be, ‘‘The 
Logic of Discovery’? was meant to attend not to the processes 
genetically responsible for H, but rather to such justification as 
there might be for suggesting H, even before H has been subjected 
to experiment. The argument was that, just as one can give good 
reasons for accepting an H after it has proved successful in predic- 
tions (and fits into extant theories), so one can give good reasons 
for the original suggestion of an H before theoretical or experi- 
mental scrutiny has begun. 

At this point a mistake in ‘‘The Logie of Discovery’’ stands 
out. Mr. Schon has thrown it into relief, although this may not 
have been his primary intention. In (1) and (2) above, it appears 
that in each case some particular, minutely-specified hypothesis H 
was being discussed. The H in (2), however, should not be taken 
thus, but rather as designating the type of hypothesis more likely 
to meet with success than other types. I have not been clear 
about the logical type of H in (2) as against (1). Inadvertently, 
however, all the illustrations offered in elucidation of (2) were 
general arguments establishing the plausibility of a group of 
hypotheses. 
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To put the issue quite clearly, just as I can have 


(1) good reasons for accepting a particular minutely-specified 
hypothesis H, so also I can have 

(2) good reasons for suggesting that, whatever specific claim 
the ultimately successful H will make, it will nonetheless be an 
hypothesis of one kind rather than another—this type, rather than 
that. 


In ‘‘The Logie of Discovery’’ (p. 1077) the hypothesis H, viz., 
that Mars’ orbit was an ellipse, was distinguished from H_’, viz., 
that all planetary orbits were elliptical. Instead of concerning 
myself with ‘‘the reasons which led Kepler to formulate H'... ,”’ 
attention should have been directed to ‘‘the reasons which justified 
the formulation and proposal of H’.’’ The reasons actually ad- 
duced for this justification were not specific to H'. They are 
appropriate only to the type of hypothesis of which H'* was one 
possible token. That Mars’ orbit is elliptical, and that Mars’ 
dynamical properties are usually found exemplified in the other 
planets, supports the suggestion that the ultimate answer to the 
question of the planetary orbits will be of the kind that H’ is. 
Clearly, the argument (1) Mars’ orbit is elliptical, and (2) Mars’ 
dynamical properties are typical of all the other planets, could 
not establish the truth of H’ (i.e., that all planetary orbits are 
elliptical). But even about justifying the plausibility of H* more 
must be said. Perhaps Professor Feigl is right when he argues 
that, so far as the specific hypothesis H* is concerned, what justi- 
fies its initial proposal is not in principle unlike what H-D 
theorists would take ultimately to establish its truth. Even after 
hasty formulation, that H* appears as that from which known 
observations could be shown to follow—and furthermore, that H* is 
compatible with other independently established hypotheses— 
these are the kinds of reasons which might serve ultimately to 
establish H’* as true. It would be wrong to suppose (as I was 
on the verge of doing) that the logical considerations appropriate 
to establishing the truth of a specific H* were in principle differ- 
ent from the justification of the initial proposal of such a specific 
H?. This point can be granted without denying that, nonetheless, 
there are logical considerations appropriate to the initial sugges- 
tion of hypotheses, which differ in type from the considerations 
which ultimately establish those hypotheses as true, or as false. 
This preliminary hypothesis-justification, however, pertains not to 
diserete and well-formed hypotheses, but rather to the type of 
hypothesis which will ultimately settle the perplexities which oc- 
easioned inquiry. 
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Thus, at present we cannot marshal cogent reasons in support 
of a particular hypothesis describing the topography of the moon’s 
unseen hemisphere. But we can cite good reasons for the con- 
tention that whatever particularities may distinguish that hy- 
pothesis, it will be a certain type of hypothesis. Good reasons can 
be given, here and now, for supposing that the moon’s invisible 
backside will not be covered in dense jungle; it will not be mirror- 
smooth, like a ball bearing, it will not be white with scarlet polka 
dots, it will not be the concave inner surface of the convex semi- 
sphere we see from earth—it will not be peopled with demons, or 
covered with oceans, or crawling with St. Elmo’s fire. For these 
claims good arguments could be given right now, before anyone 
has observed the other side of the moon—before anyone has estab- 
lished which particular H about the moon’s unseen topography is 
true. To a marked degree these observations locate the type of 
hypothesis which it will be reasonable ultimately to propose. Now, 
these considerations rest on arguments unlike those which lead 
to establishing hypotheses as true. Because here we are not 
reasoning from observations of a’s as B’s to the proposal ‘‘all a’s 
are £’s.’’ Rather, we are reasoning analogicaliy from the fact 
that a’s are 6’s to the proposal ‘‘all y’s are 8’s,’’—because the way 
in which a’s are B’s seems analogous to the manner in which y’s 
are 8’s. The satellites of other planets, which we can inspect on 
all sides, are not topographically very different in one hemisphere 
from what they are in the other. So, by analogy, we reason that 
whatever the particular topography of the moon’s other side 
may be, there is good reason to suppose it will not differ radically 
from what we already observe on this side. This argument will not 
establish the claim that the moon’s invisible topography is like its 
visible topography; it can only make it plausible to suggest this. 
And even if the claim is completely disestablished, it still will have 
been plausible to have suggested it. 

In the late 1920’s, before anyone had accounted for the dis- 
tressing ‘‘negative-energy’’ solutions in Dirae’s theory of the elee- 
tron, good reasons could have been advanced for the claim that, 
whatever specific assertion the ultimate explanatory hypothesis 
assumed, it would be Lorentz-invariant. Furthermore, it could 
then have been plausibly conjectured, that the as-yet-undiscovered 
hypothesis would be compatible with the Dirac explanation of 
Compton scattering, doublet atoms, and would fail to confirm the 
Schrédinger hunch that the phase waves within the mathematical 
configuration space of the Dirae theory actually described some 
real, observable, physical phenomenon. All this could have been 
said before Weyl, Oppenheimer, and Dirac conspired to formulate 
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the ‘‘hole-theory of the positive electron.’’ Good reasons for sup- 
posing that the type of hypothesis which would be successful would 
be as these remarks have delineated, could have been, and were, 
advanced. So much was this the case, that Schrédinger’s attempt 
to rewrite the Dirae theory so that the negative-energy solutions 
disappeared was rejected because it failed to preserve Lorentz- 
invarianee. Of course, the ultimate justification of such things as 
Lorentz-invariance, and the conservation of energy, etc., may ulti- 
mately be illuminated by hypothetico-deductive accounts tendered 
by philosophers like Reichenbach and Braithwaite. But the role 
of such propositions vis-a-vis plausibility-claims concerning which 
type hypothesis is likely to be successful, even before that particular 
hypothesis is discovered,—this role has not been explored by H-D 
theorists. 1 suspect that such an exploration will resurrect all the 
ghosts of methodology—analogy, symmetry, elegance, etc—most 
of which have been buried within psychology or sociology by the 
H-D philosophers. It was the intention of ‘‘The Logie of Dis- 
ecovery’’ to focus attention on this fact; but, as Mr. Schon has 
signaled, it was not made clear that the reasons advanced for 
‘‘the plausibility of hypotheses’’ at the pre-discovery stage con- 
cerned the plausibility of types of hypotheses, and not (as I[ mis- 
takenly had begun to imagine) the plausibility of particular, 
specific hypotheses. 

The history of science provides further examples of this dis- 
tinction. Before he had determined the exact value of the charge 
on the electron, Millikan could have advanced good reasons for the 
contention that (whatever the exact value might turn out to be) 
the fundamental charge would have some discrete value. It 
would not be subject to random fluctuations in intensity. Again, 
when Leverrier sought to explain aberrations in the perihelion 
of Mereury, he had the best argument for the plausibility of an- 
other ‘‘hidden planet’’ hypothesis. Six years before, he had made 
Uranus’ erratic orbit intelligible by postulating the then-unseen 
Neptune. So now, he postulated an intra-Mercurial planet, ‘‘ Vul- 
ean.’’ Vulean does not exist; but Leverrier could then adduce 
good reasons for the plausibility of a ‘‘hidden-planet type’’ of 
hypothesis. This, although particular hidden-planet hypotheses, 
e.g., the Vulcan hypothesis, would turn out to be false. This 
logically demareates good reasons for taking an hypothesis to have 
been established, from good reasons for suggesting that whatever 
hypothesis is established ultimately, it will be of a certain type. 
In the latter case we can have good reasons for thinking a claim 
plausible even though it later turns out to be false. But reasons 
ean never be good enough to establish as true an hypothesis which 
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is in fact false. [Here is where History of Science and Philosophy 
of Science flow into each other. For, although questions as to the 
goodness of one’s reasons for thinking an untested hypothesis 
plausible are of a distinctly conceptual, or logical, variety—such 
questions obviously turn on the legitimacy (or otherwise) of in- 
ferences—nonetheless an awareness of what, in the history of 
science, have actually been advanced as good reasons for thinking 
one type of hypothesis more plausible than another, can give in- 
sight and solidity to logical analyses which might otherwise appear 
to be insubstantial. | 

Another example: after Young, Fresnel, and Foucault, one had 
the best reasons for supposing that, whatever particular values new 
optical hypotheses might assume, they would all be hypotheses of 
the undulatory-type. The Foucault experiment of 1850 was taken 
to have destroyed the thesis of corpuscularity. So, in most optical 
contexts, good reasons for supposing that future explanatory hy- 
potheses would be of a certain type could be advanced before those 
hypotheses were discovered. Before he had formulated his hy- 
pothesis about the composite character of white light, Newton had 
become convinced that (whatever the explanation) it would con- 
tain the corpuscular thesis in an essential way. His ‘‘theory of 
easy fits of transmission and reflection’’ constituted excellent sup- 
port in favor of his expectations. 

Let us conclude with a simple case. When Galileo sought the 
equation for freely falling bodies, he ignored the falling object’s 
color, odor, genesis—and indeed, its distance from Jupiter’s nearest 
moon. Good reasons could have been given for this prior selection. 
That is, reasons could have been advanced for holding that the 
successful hypothesis (whenever discovered), would be of a type 
which involved only the mass of the falling object, the duration of 
its fall, and the space fallen—and not the other properties men- 
tioned. 

It was the purpose of ‘‘The Logie of Discovery’’ to remark 
that H-D theorists neglect the kind of reasoning appropriate to 
assessing the probable type of an hypothesis before the specific 
hypothesis is discovered. This pre-discovery reflection is often 
relegated to the provinces of psychologists, sociologists, historians ; 
and thought-defeating expressions like ‘‘hunch,’’ ‘‘insight,’’ 
‘‘gvenius,’’ and ‘‘guesswork’’ are used in abundance to discuss what 
the H-D theorists seem unwilling to study. The account ulti- 
mately to be given of Charles Sanders Peirce’s doctrine of ‘‘retro- 
duction’’ will probably follow along the lines of the foregoing. 
He remarked of retroduction that ‘‘although it is very little 
hampered by logical rules, nevertheless [it] is logical inference, 
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asserting its conclusion only problematically, or conjecturally, it 
is true, but nevertheless having a perfectly definite logical form’’ 
(Collected Papers, 188). Rather than assume that Peirce must 
have confounded psychological and sociological issues with logical 
ones—-an assumption made liberally by Reichenbach (Ezperience 
and Prediction, p. 382), and Braithwaite (Scientific Explanation, 
pp. 20-21), it seems to be in the interests of both a sympathetic 
reading of Peirce, and fruitful in its own right, to pursue his 
suggestion to the hilt. The foregoing, as well as ‘‘The Logic 
of Discovery,’’ is meant to help in this program. Mr. Schon 
has himself helped substantially. 


Norwoop RussELL HAaNson 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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On Selfhood and Godhood. The Gifford Lectures delivered at the 
University of St. Andrews during Sessions 1953-54 and 1954- 
55, revised and expanded. C. A. Camppeti. London: Allen 
& Unwin; New York: Maemillan [1957]. xxxvi, 436 pp. (The 
Muirhead Library of Philosophy.) $6.00. 


The Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glas- 
gow delivered the Gifford Lectures at the University of St. Andrews 
in 1953-54 and 1954-55, the first course being ‘‘On Selfhood’’ and 
the second ‘‘On Godhood.’’ In revised and expanded form, these 
lectures are now presented to us in the distinguished Muirhead 
Library of Philosophy. And they justify all over again the gift 
of Lord Gifford. For they keep alive the rational pursuit of truth 
about religion. And this set in particular is among the most search- 
ing and trenchant we have had. No person at all interested in 
thoroughgoing, problem-sensitive, fair-minded thinking about the 
nature of man and God can afford to miss this extremely stimu- 
lating and well-written volume. 

Worthy of the metaphysical greatness of a teacher, F. H. 
Bradley, whose influence on his thought is unmistakable and con- 
fessed, C. A. Campbell stands both as a rigorous philosophical 
explorer and as a gladiator, fully aware of his present opponents: 
empiricists and linguistic philosophers on the one hand, and ir- 
rationalistic existentialism and neo-orthodoxy on the other. Yet 
he leaves us with a view of man, the universe, and God that reveals 
a greater concern for truth than for battle; for wisdom than for 
cleverness. The present reviewer cannot quite agree at crucial 
points with Professor Campbell, but he has seldom been taken on 
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a more critical philosophical voyage ; and he wishes that there were 
space both for sustained appreciation of many insights and for 
sustained evaluation. But perhaps the drift of interconnected 
argument may be here suggested, and critical queries interjected. 

Selfhood is required if there is to be cognition. Only when 
‘‘ereen’’ as experienced becomes for a subject ‘‘green as charac- 
terizing’’ the objective world does cognition take place. The act 
of cognition thus involves judgment, in which objective reality is 
the subject and the predicate is affirmed by a mind as qualifying the 
subject. Even though any judgment claims to characterize in- 
dependent reality correctly, it may be true or false. Yet since 
knowledge is from the beginning the characterizing of reality, the 
view that the mind begins with its ideas, which are then affirmed 
of an external world, stands condemned. The ‘‘ideal content,’’ in 
this judgmental theory of knowledge, is not ‘‘an object’’ of cogni- 
tion (p. 58) but,the meaning predicated of reality. For this judg- 
mental theory the question of a real world beyond ideas (or be- 
yond sense, for that matter) never comes up, because, at the outset, 
reality is the subject of the judgment. 

This reviewer is quite willing to accept this description of the 
knowledge-situation as a plausible one both psychologically and 
logically. There is little psychological doubt that we are affirm- 
ing ‘‘Reality is such that leaves are green’’ until we are brought 
up short by the fact that this judgment as first made is now in 
eonflict with a new experience! Reality now ‘‘seems to be such 
that leaves are brown.’’ Does not this epistemic situation force us 
to say that, in some sense, the ideal content we were having in the 
first judgment, because it is now seen not to have adequately 
characterized reality, could exist only for the minding being? 

Professor Campbell never seems to confront this problem 
head-on, but this is the problem that makes some of us who also 
start with the psychological conviction that reality is such that the 
judgment ‘‘leaves are green’’ is true, back up and say that ‘‘ Reality 
is such that leaves are green’’ is a probable hypothesis about what 
reality is for the minding beings who interact with it. Can Camp- 
bell possibly avoid the conclusion that the judgment discovered 
to be in any degree false forces us to consider a different existential 
state for ‘‘ideal contents’’ than the one that would hold if judg- 
ments were never false? The fact of error in any degree seriously 
weakens the original postulate that in any instance we know 
(honorifically speaking): Reality is such that leaves are... . At 
least when we are in error, must we not say that the mind ex- 
perienced qualities which exist nowhere beyond itself? 

Professor Campbell goes on to argue that this theory of cogni- 
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tion implies a self-psychology which posits an identical self over 
and above its experiences, a self which is never to be found in any 
of its experiences, and yet is always aware to some degree of its 
identity. He properly, I believe, resists every attempt to define 
the self as a unique kind of relation between experiences. His own 
view is that ‘‘I’’ is not reducible to experiences of thinking, feel- 
ing, or emotion ; is nevertheless ‘‘manifesting itself in these opera- 
tions of thinking, desiring, and feeling’’; and may thus be charac- 
terized by these operations. The real character of the self is 
manifested in and through these experiences but it is never identi- 
eal with them. 

We are stressing this point since this substantival self-psy- 
chology becomes a model for Godhood later. When the conscious 
substantival self is charged with self-contradiction on the ground 
that a changing ‘‘I’’ cannot be identical, Professor Campbell 
simply appeals to the ‘‘datum of self-conscious experience,’’ that 
sameness includes difference (p. 83). Iam changing, yet the same: 
I am one amidst the plurality of changing experiences, even though 
I cannot understand how. This indubitable awareness has ‘‘mean- 
ing,’’ even if it is not intelligible (in the sense of how). 

It is worth noting, in passing, that Professor Campbell’s own 
distinction between ‘‘meaning’’ and ‘‘intelligibility’’ can be used 
for favoring not a substantival self-psychology but the kind of 
radically empirical self-psychology proffered for many years now 
by Edgar S. Brightman, and most recently in Person and Reality. 
On this view we can ask: Granted that how is beyond us, why can 
that which is active in activity not be the activity itself, especially 
if the ‘‘I’’ is experienced as an activity more complex than any one 
of its experiences? The only ‘‘I’’ experienced is the wnitas multi- 
plex of activities, and not a self-identical substance manifesting 
itself in them. The experienced ‘‘I’’ is never identical with any 
one moment of its continuous experiencing, but it is nothing if 
not identical with its activities. 

If Campbell replies: But how ean ‘‘that which is active be the 
activity itself’’?, we should urge what he replies to those who ask 
him how an identical ‘‘I’’ can be different: This is not intelligible 
(in the sense of ‘‘how’’), but it has meaning. But we should also 
urge that we find that the unity in activity is sustained in a new 
form as it moves from moment to moment, maturing and learning 
as it selectively organizes its experiences. 

As we have already hinted, this description at the level of finite 
selfhood is important, for it becomes the model for the latter defini- 
tion of Godhood. On one view (Brightman’s), Person is reality ; 
on the other (Campbell’s), Reality is in appearance personal. An 
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Ultimate Being which has rather than is its experiences will not 
necessarily manifest all that it is, and this is the ontological basis 
for the supra-rational theism Campbell presents in the second set 
of lectures. 

The remainder of the first set of lectures is given to the mind- 
body problem and the structure of the moral life. Willing is a free, 
sui generis activity of a self which is also conative. The core of 
the moral life consists in the decision to do one’s duty despite 
strong desire to the contrary. Moral decision does not flow from 
acquired character, but consists in the creative struggle to transcend 
the formed character in accordance with duty (p. 150). The ex- 
perience of obligation is irreducible to non-moral feeling and 
emotion, and always involves, rather than generates, a moral judg- 
ment (pp. 186-189). 

Campbell does well to point out that the meaning of ought 
should not be analyzed in terms of some criterion of ought, be it 
society, Hitler, or God. The moral ought can be experienced as 
the moral ought with no reference whatever to a Divine or any 
other imponent. What is not made out, it seems to me, is the 
conclusion that the truth-claim in the complex experience, ‘‘I ought 
to do x,’’ involves the assertion, ‘‘It is true of objective reality that 
I ought to do z.’’ What Campbell means is that ‘‘I ought to do 
x’’ does not refer to ‘‘any specific embodiment of the moral 
ought,’’ but only to the general validity of the moral consciousness 
(p. 204); that is, a moral order ‘‘is somehow ingredient in the 
very nature of things,’’ and human existence has some meaning and 
purpose beyond itself (p. 206). 

Now, it may be true for some that the dejection of spirit which 
corrodes the inner life of many men has its source ‘‘in the inability 
to be sure that there really is any duty to discern’’ (p. 206). But 
this psychological state of mind certainly would also result if men 
believed, what may be incredible to Mr. Campbell and myself, that 
the particular judgment, ‘‘Persons should live for themselves at 
whatever expense to other persons,’’ has objective validity. In 
other words, I suspect that Campbell, correct that the moral ex- 
perience must not be analyzed in terms of any criterion of value, 
does allow his general theory of truth and his belief about what 
men need for spiritual strength to rule out the possibility that, say, 
a naturalistic theory of value may be true. 

In any case, it is not enough to know that some moral order is 
supported by reality. The dimension of man’s experience which 
we eall the moral order, granted even that one of its twin aspects 
is a moral judgment, simply claims that some value or other ought 
to be chosen. Granted even that reality is such that somehow a 
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moral order is ‘‘ingredient’’ in it, what we need to know if we are 
to evaluate the metaphysical order is the criterion of value. Other- 
wise the metaphysical order has taken the place of God, or society, 
as the imponent. The very thing we need to know is not only how 
the moral order fits into the metaphysical order, but what light the 
moral order autonomously sheds on the metaphysical order. It is 
one thing to know that the moral judgment has objective validity ; 
it is another thing to claim that the objective moral order thus 
known has cosmic significance. 

The first set of lectures, then, leaves us midstream with a 
spiritual, unitary, enduring subject which manifests itself in its 
experiences, and is free to choose in accordance with an objective 
moral order revealed to it in moral experience. At more than one 
point Campbell reminds us that the self is a mystery for itself be- 
cause it never knows ‘‘how it is what it is.’’ 

It is on this note of mystery that we can pass from the first to 
the second set of lectures. For the essence of all religion, phe- 
nomenologically speaking, is worship, worship of a mysterious 
object. The mysteriousness of this object must be taken seriously, 
Campbell believes, and this, as we shall see, is a controlling factor 
in the remaining discussion of Godhood. 

The logical development of the beliefs implicit in religious 
worship entails, Campbell finds, the God of theism: ‘‘One God, 
Perfect in Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, an Infinite and Eternal 
Spirit Who is the ultimate ground of all that is, Who is the Moral 
Governor of the world, and Who is at the same time a Living 
Presence in the hearts of men’’ (p. 262). The religious conscious- 
ness, in a word, will tolerate no ‘‘shadow of defect in the being 
before which it bows down in worship and adoration’’ (p. 263). 

The trouble with ‘‘rational’’ theism is that it insists on inter- 
preting the attributes of God literally, that is, as ‘‘qualities identi- 
eal in principle with those qualities as we know them in human 
experience’’ with the limitations of the best in human experience 
removed (p. 270). For if we hold this, then God may be meaning- 
ful, but the mystery of God is minimized and He ceases to be wor- 
shipful. The crucial tension, then, between what Campbell calls ra- 
tional theism and the supra-rational theism he is to espouse is that 
the former makes the religious object meaningful at the risk of 
being worshipful and the latter makes it worshipful at the risk of 
losing meaning. The way out, thinks Campbell, is to view the 
theistic attributes as symbolic expressions of the divine Nature, and 
this is the burden of the second set of lectures. 

We must bear in mind that in the argument so far advanced, 
supra-rational theism purports, truth aside, to be ‘‘the logically 
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developed expression of the religious consciousness’’ (p. 270). 
Campbell devotes two chapters to showing that rational theism is 
not inconsistent with the facts of experience, including those of 
sin and suffering. No traditional theist can reasonably complain, 
I think, that Campbell is unfair to his case, though Campbell gives 
no comfort to those who would use the ‘‘natural depravity of 
man’’ to support any aspect of theism, or to those who would 
sacrifice human freedom for some specific doctrine of divine grace. 

The finitistic theist (Brightman, Montague, Hartshorne) will 
be less happy, for he gets short shrift. The finitist, while protect- 
ing the goodness of God, does not meet, according to Campbell, the 
demands of an ‘‘authentic element of religious experience’’ (p. 
284), which insists on ‘‘an immeasurable and humanly unbridgeable 
gulf between the finite creature at his very best and the infinite 
perfection of his Creator’? (p. 284). Campbell does indeed 
represent the most prominent strand in traditional theism when 
he says that any limitation of the power of God would endanger the 
‘*profound serenity of Spirit . . . based on an absolute assurance 
that whatever ills and disasters may afflict the world all things are 
ultimately in God’s hands and must, in obedience to His Will, 
‘work together for good’ ”’ (p. 291). 

Nevertheless this phenomenology may be challenged as ex- 
haustive of the religious conscicii-ness, and with it the unargued 
assumption that religion is to give the kind of peace of mind which 
presupposes victory at every point in the struggle with evil. What 
seems increasingly clear, as Campbell’s argument proceeds, is that 
he uses the notion of mystery, even at what we might call the phe- 
nomenological level of analysis, as a foil for a preconceived view 
of perfection, one which squeezes time, growth, and real creativity 
out of the ontal structure of the religious object. 

Campbell’s difficulties with ‘‘rational’’ theism begin when he 
asks how ‘‘a Being acknowledged to be wholly perfect, and there- 
fore infinite or self-complete,’’ can be described as good, wise, 
powerful, if these terms, even as the highest we know in human 
experience, are taken in their literal sense. Campbell’s actual 
procedure in moving from a literal theism to a supra-rational 
theism, which does take the mystery of the Godhead seriously, is 
as ingenious as it seems to be ultimately faulty. 

Campbell reasons, to begin with, that since thinking as we 
know it in judgment involves the defects of expansion and develop- 
ment, it cannot be applied to a thinking being completely free from 
defect. The Perfect Thinker of literal theism could, as Campbell 
sees it, have no element of thatness and otherness in his thinking. 
But by virtue of this fact, such a state would not be one of know- 
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ing or thinking as we must use the term. Furthermore, thinking, 
as we know it, is necessarily infected by time. How can the word 
be applied to a thinking Being that completely comprehends the 
time-order in a single act? Such considerations also make un- 
tenable the theistic view that God is perfect and yet is a willing 
moral being or an ontic creator. 

In a word, the trouble with the theist is that he does not sup- 
press the urge to conceptualize the mysterious nature of the wor- 
shipful object. To attempt to characterize God’s relation to the 
world in terms of the highest form of activity with which man is 
acquainted is to develop a theology which contradicts itself. The 
only hope left is a symbolic theology which can try to travel ‘‘a 
middle path’’ between unadulterated mystery and ‘‘rational’’ con- 
cepts (p. 324). 

In developing this middle path Campbell is guided by Rudolph 
Otto’s phenomenological analysis of religious experience (but not 
by his epistemology). He holds, accordingly, that the emotions 
evoked by the numen praesens, ‘‘though qualitatively unique, have 
2 felt analogy with certain emotions evoked in us by attributes and 
/bjects in ordinary experience of which we can feel and form clear 
conceptions’’ (p. 337). Campbell agrees also that there is ‘‘an 
inward necessity of the mind’’ (pp. 337-338) which, on the basis 
of this felt analogy, thinks the numinous object to be ‘‘the bearer 
of qualities analogous to the nameable qualities that evoke the 
ordinary emotions of wonder, dread, and entrancement’’ (p. 339). 

So far so good. But, Campbell urges, analogy involves differ- 
ence as well as identity. Since the essence of the numinous, as 
opposed to the natural, is the incommensurability which places a 
gulf between it and our own experience, the temptation to ‘‘ra- 
tionalize’’ by taking such analogies seriously must not be yielded 
to as the literal theist does. Indeed, Campbell says, it is only 
when the white-heat of numinous experience has cooled that we 
yield to the literalistic temptation: ‘‘wherever the numinous con- 
sciousness is genuinely active, there is an inward necessity of the 
mind to refrain from interpreting the numinous object in these 
rational terms’’ (p. 339). 

One may be led to wonder why, granting inner necessities of 
the mind, and felt analogies, one should refrain from taking 
analogies seriously, why one should insist on emphasizing differ- 
ences in qualitative identity between the numinous object and the 
‘natural’? human. Why is the rational strand ‘‘indispensable’’ 
to the idea of the holy but yet not ‘‘fundamental and ultimate’’ 
as is the mysterious and supra-rational? Indeed, why allow the 
mysterious to slip away from what we can understand? The 
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decision here cannot be made on the basis of phenomenology alone. 
Indeed, we are frank to say that we wonder how Campbell can 
know, if in fact the numen is mysterious, what the mysterious must 
exclude. Must it not be axiomatic in philosophy and theology 
that from mystery nothing can be induced or deduced, except 
uncertainty ? 

In any ease, the theory of ‘‘symbolic’’ knowledge of God seems 
to leave us in an epistemic situation of this sort. Since the emotion 
of adoration felt in authentic religious experience feels like the 
natural emotions of admiration and love, these may be said to 
point toward the completion or ‘‘absolute fulfilment’’ of human 
value experience. 

But even granted that value in human experience points “‘be- 
yond itself for its own perfect realization’’ (p. 359), we must ask: 
How can the perfect realization of a human experience be its own 
if absolute fulfilment consists in the state of another Being outside 
the range of any finite mode? For the finite can only be per- 
fected in its kind; it is not perfected except as finite. Thus a gap- 
ing chasm must still be left between fulfilment as a finite being 
would know it, and fulfilment as a numinous mysteriwm would 
have it.- And we are left wondering whether the felt analogy 
can ever justify the symbolic ‘‘knowledge’’ in any way that is 
meaningful. 

Would that space would allow us to analyze the next and final 
step in Campbell’s argument, for in it he gives an admirable ex- 
position of the Bradleyan doctrine of contradiction as metaphysical 
substantiation for his supra-rational theism. Some of the main 
issues we have indicated then come up in another form. But it is 
so good to be stretched, especially in matters of religion, by the 
metaphysical grasp of a thinker who knows where the real prob- 
lems lie. 


Perer A. BERTOCCI 
Boston UNIVERSITY, GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Dattatreya: The Way and the Goal. Sri Jaya CHAMARAJENDRA 
Wapryak Banapur, MawaraJa or Mysore. Introduction by 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. London, Allen & Unwin; [New York, 
Maemillan, 1957]. xvi, 285 pp. $4.75. 


This volume is based on two short Sanskrit works, Jivanmukta- 
Gita (Song of the Liberated Soul) and Avadhita-Gita (Song of 
the Philosopher), attributed to the mythical sage Dattaitreya and 
concerned with Absolute Reality. Dattitreya was an incarnation 
of Vishnu. Vishnu is one of the three aspects of God. God is our 
conceptual representation of Absolute Reality. Dattitreya, there- 
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fore, is both the author of these works and the subject of which 
they treat. It is primarily in the latter sense, that is, as Absolute 
Reality, that this volume is entitled Dattdtreya. The author, who 
is a philosopher-king, the Maharaja of Mysore, has given a trans- 
literated text of the two gitas, a verse by verse translation, scrip- 
tural parallels for each verse, and an appendix of Sanskrit refer- 
ences ; but the bulk of the work is a systematic elaboration of this 
philosophy in his own words. 

Dattatreya is discussed in terms of the school of Vedanta 
philosophy called pure non-dualism (Suddhadvaita). This differs 
from non-dualism (advaita), which recognizes two principles, 
reality (Brahman) and illusion (maya), in that it recognizes only 
one principle, reality. The discussion is devotional rather than 
didactic. The book is not for beginners, nor is it intended to make 
converts. It is an advanced work for those already devotees of 
Dattaitreya and proficient in Vedanta philosophy. It also assumes 
that the reader is using Hindu categories of thought and Hindu 
mythological conventions. A reader, for example, who finds it 
strange to be told that Absolute Reality is blue will get little from 
this book. But the sympathetic and understanding reader will find 
here a powerful and moving account of what in the West we call 
God. 

Dattitreya is described (pp. 22-55) as son of Atri, the auspi- 
cious Siva, tranquil, blue, omnipotent, intent on unraveling the 
power enveloping the self, God, the philosopher, with the world as 
his garment, smeared with ashes, crowned with matted hair, 
glorious, four-armed, big-limbed, lotus-eyed, the source of knowl- 
edge and discipline, the world-teacher, beloved of yogis, full of 
compassion, the universal witness, served by the accomplished ones. 
‘*There is nothing more fascinating than to contemplate the great- 
ness of the incarnation of the supreme Lord as Dattdtreya’’ (p. 
21). The Jivanmukta-Gitaé (pp. 56-74) teaches the truth of 
identity and the possibility of realizing this truth by acquiring, 
through prevenient grace, the non-dualist attitude (pp. 77-85). 
The Avadhita-Gitd (pp. 152-237) teaches that reality (Brahman) 
ean be known only through authorless scripture (Sruti), ie., the 
Veda—not to be compared with the inspired scriptures of other 
religions, and not to be called revelation, since it is not revealed 
by anybody (pp. 86-118). ‘‘If a person whose life is confined to 
sense-experience were to make pronouncements about these great 
concepts, he is making statements about things which he himself 
does not know’’ (p. 92). The validity of rational metaphysics is 
denied. ‘‘There is very little to support non-Vedic philosophy’’ 

*(p. 106). Vedanta, however, needs no external support. 
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Allow the eye to have its function. What happens? The knowledge of colour 
happens. Similarly allow verbal testimony to have its function. What 
happens? It gives the knowledge of the thing for which it stands without any 
interruption. [P. 101.] 


The objective Vedic truth, which ‘‘is not conveyed to a novice but 
to an adept’’ (p. 119), imcludes epistemology (pp. 120-130), 
ontology (pp. 130-143), and philosophy of religion (pp. 143-148). 
The fundamental principle of all three is described as ‘‘equipoise’’ 
(sama). Knowledge, being, and freedom are all equipoise, which 
is no other than Dattitreya, the highest truth (p. 148). This 
equipoise is attained by realizing that the supreme reality is the 
self (p. 250). All that is needed is to know yourself, for you are 
Dattatreya. 
GeorGE BoswortH BurcH 
Turrs UNIVERSITY 
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